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Abstract 

This stuc]^'- was designed to modify the racial preferences of six groups (four boy 
and four girls each) of kQ vhj.te childi'^en between the ages of six and ten. The 
children recejAred eiqpeririental treatments consisting of modeling and social reinforce 
ment contingencies designed to influence their racial preferences, P^^e- and Posttest 
measures vrere taken to assess "changes and stability of changes in the racial pre- 
ferences of chilc'Ten, It was found that whereas social reinforcement significantlj'" 
increased the modification of racial preferences during experimental treatments, 
modeling had a sustaining influence on the changes produced in the racial preference^ 
of children. The findings of the study indicated that it is possible to arrange 
modeling and social reinforcement contingencies designed to teach children to make 
socially'- accepting responses to people belonging to other ethnic groups. It seeras • 
possible, therefore, to conc3-ude that racial behaviors of children are, at least in 



pa^t, the product of sociaJL learning in which social consequences of modeled behavior 
play an important role, * 
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CD . A. Oin Prakash 

Clinical l\syc]aoloLTi St, -VlicMta FallpState Hospital ' ' 
VJichita Falls, Texas 
Parents have the earliest and raost extensive contact with their children. They 
may be of primary importance in children's acquisition of. ethnic prejudices. The 
ethnic prejudices expressed by children are significantly correlated vith those 
held by their parents (Bird, Monachesi" & Birdick, 1952). Proponents of Authoritarian 
Personality' hypothesis (Adorno, Frenkel-Burnswick, Leva^nson & Sanford, 1950; Frenkel- 
Burnsvrick, I9U8) and of Scapegoat Theory (Harris, Gough Martin, I95O; Weatherly, 
1963) have asserted that prejudices in children are due to child-rearing practices of 
parents, especially punitive discipline procedures and practices that emphasize status 
and power. A relatively recent series of studies (Epstein & Komorita, 1965a, 1965b, 
1966) assessed the relationship between parental punitiveness and degree of social 
distance children felt toward outgroups. In each study, the highest degree of child 



' prejudice occurred at the moderate level of parental punitiveness, not at the highest 
'^^'^^^ predicted by scapegoat theory. Mosher and Scodel (I960), on the other hand, . 
.....^ did not find any correlation between child rearing practices of upper middle class 

^mothers and^ethnic prejudices of their children. The child* s prejudice score was higli 
^y-:...lf the mother's prejudice score was high, no matter what kind of child-rearing practices, 
v"^-^^ endorsed. This research suggests that authoritarian pc?rents perhaps teach pre- 
l^^-issl'^^^^^^^ direct]^ in addition to using harsh discipline (PJiyne, I962). It also indicates 
that authoritarianism and prejudice are determined independently and that there 'is no 
causal relationship between them, i.e., both may reflect what children learn during the 
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process of social! ^-sation (Collinr^, 1970). Specific and consistent learning or dis- 
cipline procedures, however, can probably change racial prejudice. 

It appears that .social jnodeling influences, in po^rt, deLeiTfdne the vay in vhich • 
parents raise their children, and these child-rearing practices (modelinr; behavior 
of parents) in turn influence the behavior of their chiloren (McCandlcss, 1961). 
Since child-rearing pra.ctices of parents are, at D.east in part, coinioosed of nodelin/j; 
behavior of parents, children may acquire the prejudices of their parents through 
modeling effects (Pandura & Walters, I963). Eand'ja^a (1965a) holds that children's 
witnessing the behavior of social models and of the consequences of modeled beha\aor 
can exert a -powerfuJL ^ influence on their behavior. Children may acquire characteris- 
tics of racial resiDonse modes througli observing the behavior of social models* 

Ethnic prejudice, consequently, may be^^re^^arded as vicariously learned racial beha\dor — 
" . ■ 

learned 'through the modeling of the behavior ^of parents and other significant persons' 
in a chi3.d?s social environment* Observation of the responses of^ social models and . 
favorable consequences to the models of their responses, results in spontaneous per- 
formance of the same responses by children. These modeling effects tend to generalise 
to similar responses (Bandura, 19^2, 1965a; Bandura & V7 alters, I963). 

T he Problem 

In childiiood, social play is the most dominant mode of beha\doral expression* 
VJhat children do in interracial* play situations should be an indication of their racial, 
preferences, which might be demonstrated by such actions as choosing pla.yriiates and fix- 
ing blames, Stevenson and Stewart (1958) confronted children with samples of ambiguous ^ 
interracial social play situations to study. their racial. awareness and preferences, 
Clark and Clark (1958) studied the development of racial awareness, identification 
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and preferences in black and vhite children through doll play. Studies euch as 
these indicate that racial preferences of children ere manifested by the racial 
choices they make in interracial social play situations (iriaginal and noct probably 
real also). It is possible, therefore, to study the racial preferences of children 
by inveatigating the racial choices within imaginary interracial social play situations. 
Further, it appears possible that racial choices and consequently the preferences of 
children can be modified by constituting modeling contingencies detemined to elicit, 
transmit and enhance modes of response that are appropriate. ? 

Behavior resulting from modeling effects is oftentimes an occasion foi* social 
reinforcement (Bandura & VJalters, 1963). • Therefore, social consequences can be attached 
to modeling stimulus in order ^to» enhance the effectiveness of social learning. The present 
study v/as designed to^ investigate the effect of iSodeling and social reinforcement on 
the racial preferences of children. The jemphasis in this study was on the modification 
of racial response preferences of children. The folloxdng hypotheses were proposed: 

1. Modeling would have significant effect in modifying the racial choices of 
children. 

2. Social reinforcement vxould significantly influence the racial choices ^ 
children. 

3. Sex of children would be a significant variable in the modification of racial 
choices, since boys are more likely than girls to be aggressive, and prejudice 
may be considered an aggressive behavior directed toward outgroups. 

If. ' Sex of the model would influence the racial choices of children, as they are 
laore likely to identify with (imit«4e the behavior of) the models of their 
own sex. 

5. The racial choices of older children woxild be more easily modifiable than 
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younger children, since older children are better able to code modeled 
events symbolically into functional mediators of overt behavior. 

The Method and Procedures 

> 

Experimental Design 

This study involved three major operations: (l) Pre- and Posttest measures: 
differences between these measures were tal^en to assess the direction of change in 
the racial choices of children, (2) experimental treatment which consisted of social 
leasming experiences designed to influence children's racial choices, and (3) the 
recall measure which was introduced to study the extent to which children retained 
and may have used the infonnation presented during the experimental treatment. 

i 

The experimental treatment involved a SxSxSbS factorial design. The two prin- 
cipal factors were modeling (3 conditions) and social reinforcement (2 conditions) 
(See Table l). In addition, each cell was further stratified according to age 
(6«8 and 8-10 years) and sex of diildren. The ^ sex of th<^ model was systematically 
distributed within each cell. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

The Subjects 

CShildren trcm three Missoula, Montana elementary sdiools psrticipated in the study . 
At the time this study was conducted, there were about six black cihildren enrolled in 
these schools and a similar situation existed in other Missoula schools* Every third 
child ttm the sbhool roster was picked until ihh white boys and ikk white girls be- 
tween the ages of six and ten were found for the preliminary sainple« The children in 
the preliminary sample were within the range of normal intelligrace according to 
sbhool records and cane trm lower aocio-eeonomic homes* Of the 288 set of parents, 

er|c . . . 
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178 allowed their children to participate in the study. There were 89 irliite boys 
and 89 \rhite girls available for the study at the -^nd of the prelrninary phar^c. 
No significant initial differences wre found in the racial choices of 120 children 
who received Pretest measures in the preliminary sample (F«l, 66, df=2,120; N.S.). 
Of these children, k8 (2h boys and 2h girls) were selected for actual participation 
in the study ond the others were dropped. 

Composition of S3cperimental Grou -ns ' — 

The criterion of final inclusion of children in the study was tied to the 
formation of six experimental groups of 8 children each. Children in each school 
who were of proper age and sex were randcxnly assigned to the experimental groups; the 
only requirement was that the mean Pretest score of the group vra^s at least ecjual to 
the median score of 120 children who received the Pretest measures. (Median score « 
8.00; maximum possible score 12.00) . 

Ejcperimenters and Models 

There were eight adult female Es, four adult (two men and two women) models and 
^mJ^ six <diild (three boys and three girls) models involved in the study. All adult parti- 
f^iO ^^P^*'® ^re1:e Ifiiiversity of Montana undergraduate students_who received class credit 

for their participation. The child models were recruited from the schools participating 
. 'in the study (two from each of the three participating schools - one boy and one girl 
* ^each). 

The ei^t female Es were assigned to four teams of two each. A team had two 
female Es and one male model. One of the Es in each team served as team leader. 
'^^The assistant E also served as an adult female model. The xhild models in each school 
worked with the teams. The investigator served as the principal E and directed the 
training for the Es and models \dio actually bonducted the entire e^qperiment. No 

O 
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differences i;ere found between the operative tearas, as indicated by the scores of 
children who participated in training exercises • There were, thus, no team effects 
involved in producing cjianges in racial choices of children • 

The Instruments 

Tliree instrunents were used in this study. All these instruments contained 
stories which were presented orally, visually or through role enactment and utilised 
story materials adapted to the comprehension level of children as determined by a 
pilot study. 

The Incomplete Stories Test (1ST) 

A Pre- and Posttest measure, the 1ST consisted of l8 color slides, 12 of which 
were test slides and six buffers. The 12 test slides depicted social ploy situations 
in which there were one or two central characters with others in the foreground or 
backgroxmd. The central characters on most slides were shown in the rear view and 
were ambiguous with regard to race'. The pictures were balanced so that whites and 
blacks appeared equally often on left or right and children of the same race were not 
depicted together Six of these slides were adapted from Stevenson and Stevrart*s 
(1958) Incomplete Stories Test. There were six buffer slides in which only white 
children appeared, othex*wise these slides depicted the some kind of social play sit- 
uations as the 12 test slides. The buffer slides were randomly distributed throughout 
the presentation of l8 slides. ' All slides were presented in the fixed random order. 

The procedure for administering the test was as follows: the S was seated so 
he could view a movie screen and was given a ^inter. The £ sat opposite the child 
and also had a pointer. The assistant E then presented a* slide. The E pointed- out to 
the child the context of the social play situation depicted in the slide picture while 
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the r^tory a^bout the slide wao heing related on the tape recorder. (The asGista.nt E 
started the tape I'ecorder ciiriultaiieously as the slide was projected.)' As soon as the 
S had looked the slide pictiu'e over, E asked specific qaestion(s) designed for the 
slide, S answered by jjointing a character in the pictiure. 

.Exa!ni x].e of a Test Slide 

■ ? S].ide > Foiu' boys (two white and two black) are playing catch bal]. in the 
ischool yard* A fifth boy is lyinc face dovm beside a fallen bike. 

, Story . ITiis little boy (the boy lying face dovm) was riding his bike i^ the 
yard; one of these boys (the . boys playing catch ball.) was niea.ii to him and pushed 
h'ijn do™ • 

C>uestion(s) , "VJho do you think pushed him dovni?'', a.nd then, "VJho do you 
thinly is going to come over and see if he is O.IC.?" 

In order to obviate position preferences ^ E and S changed sides after half the 
slides had been presented. E arranged to be present on one or the other side of Ss 
50 percent of the tirae. l^o visual cues of approval or disapproval of S ^ s responses ■ 
were provided while he made his response. 

Story En actmen t Technicgie (SET) - ' 

The experii>iental treatments were administered through the pirocedares of the SET. 
Tliis test utilized 26 stories~~two demonstrations, six buffer and 18 test stories. 
The test stories had both black and white characters whereas ^ the buffer stories had 
all white characters. Each story described a social situation which pertained to 
some specific aspect of life in a miniatui^e tovm, a toy coramunity which contained a 
railroad track and railroad station, a bridge over the river and a high^^ay with sub- 
sidiaries through the dovmtovm and a residential area, a school and a farm house, and 
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a park and a moinitain trail. The sl^lriep^ vrcre neutral and did not have any racial 
connotation, except the choice which had to be made as to the characters represented 
by vfliite and black dolls. The situations descriV)ed in the stories along with the doll 
characters were present in the toy community, except those doll characters vrhich 
were to be chosen by the Ss. 

The procedure for administering the test consisted of the assistant E putting on 
the proper site in the toy comunity, props for the story about to be heard on the 
tape recorder and part of the cast (characters represented by dolls). The doll re- 
presenting the main character was placed in duplicate, on a little bench in front of 
the S and a similar set on a little bench in front of the model. In 'buffer stories' 
both the dolls representing the main character were white, vrhereas in test stories, 
. there was one vfliite and one black doll. The test story dolls were exactly alike 
except their color. The assistant E then started, the tape recorder. While the story 
was being told on the tape recorder, E pointed out the structxiral details and charac- 
ters placed in the toy community. At the end of the story, E turned to\fard the model 
and said: "Here are two boys/ girls/ men/ women in front of you. You are free to 
choose either one of them to be the one who... • Will you please choose one and show 
us what happened?" The model (who was a confederate ^n the experiment) always chose 
the black doll when both black and white dolls were presented together. He then en- 
acted the story by placing the chosen doll on the appropriate spot in the toy community 
^^Mad^ showed what happened in full view of the E then socially reinforced the model 

L ^ ^ 

by making such remarks as: "Good" or /'Fine". This procedure constituted direct 
modeling stimulus and vicarious social reinforcement for the Now E turned toward 
the S and repeated the request for choosing one of the dolls in front of him on. a 
little bench and enact the story. If the S completely imitated the model, E also 
socially reinforced him by snying, "Good" or "Fine". In case the S made the wrong 
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choice of doll and/or enacted the stoiy 'iixipi-operljr (i.e., did not completely iir.itate 

the Kodel) he was not socially reinforced. 

o 

The procedure described ahove is relcvo.nb to only twu of the six expeririental 
conditions in this stud;y^j namely , o,dult or child r.iodeling and social ren nfqrcenicnt. 
Under ocpcrimcntal conditions involving modeling (adult or child) alone, tlie model 
made his clioice of dolls and enacted the stor^^' appropriately but received no socio", 
reinforcement. The S- o,lso did not receive social reinforcement even vhen he completely 
imitated the model, i.e., made appropriaite choice of doll and enactr:! the story 
apjpropriately. Tlie remaining two experimental conditions involved no modeling, i.e., 
no models were present and only Ss were involved, Unc'^'^f/ one of these concU-tions, 
social reinforcement was delivered to the S if made the appropriate choice of doll, 
and-.enacted the stoiy appropriately. Tlie Control condition involved no modeling and 
no social reinforcement. 

ICxajT-ple of a Test Story 

Story. A girl and her two friends (one black) decided to play hospit?.l. 

One girl (black) asked if . she could be the doctor first. Tlie other two girls 

agreed. ' * ' 

Social Situation . T\^ro white dolls are sitting in the back yard a house. 

A set of two dolls, one black, and one white, is placed on a little bench in front 

of the S a.nd a similar set on another little bench in front of the m.odel (if 

there was a model involved in the experimental condition). 

Instruction . "Yo\i-^have^ two girls in front of you. You are free to choose 

either one of thera to be the one \ihQ asked to be. the doctor first. VMll you 

please choose Qne and show us wha.t happened?'' 
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The SRT consisted of 26 pax-tial stories used in the §ET. Tlie S listened to a 
partial story on the tape recorder v.-liilc E pointed to the sbructurtil details in tlifi 
toy cor-numity iritliout the dolls. At the end of the story, E asiced a ciuestion (iboub 
the main character in the story >jhich was chosen frmi ti Get of t\io dolls durin^^ ex- 
perizriental treatment . The sanie procedLO^e was folloved for all the storiet;, but dai:.a 
frou the demons traction stories vras not included in the a2}.aly3is. It vas as^iujiied th.at 
if the S ans^:rered the questions on the stories correctly, he remeinbered the salient 
infornuation presented through the stories. So:r:e of the Ss volunteered incidental 
information other than that intended in the questions on the stories (e,g.^ ^,hat they 
thought vas going on. in the stoi^ies or X'fhat' they sa\r the model do). However, this 
information was not directly used in the analysis of da.ta in this study. 
Exanipl.e of a Re call Story 

Partial Story . Three' girls were playing hospital. 

Qu estion . VTliom did they let be the doctor first? 

Administration of Tests 

Three individual test sessions were held with each S. j 

First session: IST-half hour 

Second session: SET-one hour; IST-half hour 

Third session: SRT-half hovn?; IST-half hour 

Hie study V7as completed in 8 vreeks. During Phase I, 120 children (out of a total 
of 3-78 available for the' study), were a&ninistered the IST; bf these, hQ children were 
selected for actual pai'ticipation in the studjr and the others vrere dropped. A-3?ter 
one week of Phase I, during Phase II, Ss first received 'the ^ffil' and irraediately 
afterv^ards during the same session Posttest I ( 1ST ) . There was an interval 
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of two weeks bctifeen Hiase II o.nd Pliace III, Daring Phase III, Ss vrerc acuninistcred 
the SRT and iimaediately aftenvards vrithin the s^irae ncssion Posttcst II (IST). lliis 
coinplcted the collection of data for the study • 

Procedural Controls 

A number of procedural controls v^ere introduced. First, the staff was made 
aware of experimenter bias influences and a training session vras devoted to its 
explanation. Fm^ther, the investigator v/as careful not to give avray the hypotheses 
of the study. Second, in order to ensure confidentiality of infoma-tion, an effort 
v/as made to involve the cliild models in the studj^ by malcing them feel that they vrcre 
helping the Es to help other childi^en like black people as they themselves did (only * 
those childi'en who obtained highest black choice scores on Pr*e-test served as models )• 
And finally each child was dealt with cai'efuUy to prevent exchange of information 
among children, Cliildren v/ere made to feel that the5^ v/ere sharing a secret about what " 
they saw and did during their sessions vrith a friendly adult # Moreover, children 
came to the experimental sessions at different dates and V7ere escorted by different 
members of the team. 

Results 

Thqre were five factors involved in this study — modeling, social reinforcement, 
age and sex of children and sex of models, A t-test for the ^significance of differences 
between the racial choices of children v/ho observed male models and those who observed 
female models during treatment indicated that sex of the model did not significantly . 
influence their racial choices (t^.aU, df=30; N,S,), It was, therefore, decided to 
drop the 'sex of the model' factor from further consideration and conduct analysis 
of variance involving the four factors only. 
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Multif actor Analysis of /Jrcatment Meagiire 

A multifactor completely randomized design v;as adopted to analyze the data, on the 
treatment measure. This analysis indicated that social reinforcement v/as sij^iif leant 
at five percent level (F='(-.ii3, 6£^l'^2h; p<r.05). Modeling. vras not found to have a 
significant influence on the raciaJ, choices of children during the treatment. Hovever, ^ 
the interaction of modeling and social roinfor*^- "nr. approached hut did not reach 
statistical significance (F=3.28, df =2,214-; ^^tlO). ;*oither sex nor age. of children 
was found to 'be significaxit, but social reinforcement interacted significantlj'' v;ith - 
sex of children (F=:?.J|7, df=l,2U; p<:05). 

Social Reinforcement s A comparison betv^een the white racial choices of children 
with or without social reinforcem.ent (meaji scores 7.13 versus 9.37, Table 2) indicated 
that children who received social reinforcement made significantly fev/er white racial 
choices than did those who did not receive social reinforcement. ^ 

Insert Table 2 about here ^ 

Modeling. A visual inspection of data on modeling in Table 2 suggests that child- 
ren whovobserved a model, adult or child, did not differ from each other in their 
white racial choices (meaji scores 7.50 and 7.^^ respectively) and on the average ma.de 
fevrer such choices than did those children who observed no models (combined modeling 
mean Jckj versus no modeling mean 9.8l). ^ 

Interaction of Modeling and Social Reinforcement . A further examination of data 
in Table 2 indicates that in the absence of social reinforcem.ent, children made fewer 
white racial choices when they observed adult m.odels (mean score 7.12) than when they 
observed child models (mean score 8.25). On the other hand, those who received social 
reinforcement made fewer white racial choices when they observed child models (mean 
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score G.63) than when they observed adult models (moan score 7»88)» Therefore, 
social reinforcement pcrlmps was more effective vhen children observed adult models 
(me€tn scores 7»88 versiu? 7 •12). Ilov/ever, the main source of modeling and social rcin- 
forceanent interaction appear to be located in the responses of children vho observed 
no models. Of these children, those vho received social reinforcement made fewer 
white racial choices (iiican score 6»88) than did those children vho did not receive 
any ^social reinforcement (mean score 12.75)* 

Ar^e and Sex of Children ^ A visual examination of data on the white racial choices 
of older (8 throxi^ 10) and yotmger children (6 throu^ 8) indicated that older 
children displayed a tendency to make fever white racial choices (mean score 7»'^5 
versus 9»0U). There appeared no difference between the white racial choices of boys 
and girls (mean score 6.29 versus 8«20)» 

Interaction of Sex and Social Reinforcement » A comparison of the white racial 
choices of boys and girls indicated that boys made significantly fewer such choices 
when they received social reinforceiaent (mean score 5 #92) than vhen they did not 
receive social reinforcement (mean score 10*66) • Virtually no difference appeared 
in the white racial choices of girls vho received social reinforcement (mean score 
8«33) and those who did not receive social reinforcement (mean score 8,08)« 

As there were only female Es involved in this study, it is difficult to make 
any Ftaiements regarding the effect of £ sex on the racial dioices of children, Eovr- 
ever^ the fact that sex of the model had no influence on the racial choices should not 
be taken to imply that sex of the experimenter should also have had no differential 
effecv* 

• 

Comparison of Treatment and Recall Measures 

« 

On the average children recalled three out of four stories on the SRT (mean score 
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].lft82; jnsuMirnuin possible l8.00)« A siiTiple analj^sis of variance of recall riearir in- 
dicated that children in any e>q?erimental group did not recall more stories thaii did 
children in any other group (F=.9^, df=5,^^2; NcS,)« However , the nmuber of stories 
recalled by children were consistently greater than the nuBiber of stories on which 
they had made white racial choices d-uring the experimental treatment. No relation- 
ship was found between the niuTiber of stories on which childi^en made vrhite racial 
choices and nuniber of stories recalled (r=.08). Tliis suggested that making white 
racial choices in connection with stories during treatment and lot-v^r recall, of the 
stories are imrelated events • 

Analysis of the< Effects of Differential Treatment 

A three factor repeated measurements design (Winer^ 19^2, pp.337-3''i-9) was... 
employed to analyze the racial choices of childi^en oh Pre- and Posttestso Two 
separate aniilyses invol\dng this design were conducted. 

Effect of Modeling and So ci al Reinforcement on the 
Cha.nges in the Racial Clioices of Children 

Analysis of data involving modeling and social reinforcement indicated a highly 
significant difference between the repeated measures on the 1ST (^=17.2^, df=258il-; p^OOl)^ 
The main effect of modeling approached but did not reach statistical significance 
(P=2.if6^ ^df =2,^42; p<110)» Social reinforcement, however, was non-significant. 

Repeated Measiires ^ Table. 3 reports the Pre- and Posttest waite racial choices 
of children who received differential modeling treatments. 

Insert Table 3 about here 

.A test on the significance of dj.f ference between the Pretest mean white racial choices 
(8o20) and the combined mean white racial choices on Posttests I and II (6.52) 
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indicated that on the average children made significantly fewer white racial choices 
after the treatment (F=50o37> df=1^8'i; p^.OOl). Ilowever, no significant difference 
vas found in the mean white racial choices of chj.ldi'en betvreen Posttest I and Post- 
test II (F=l»3l5 df=l,81|; K^S.). Therefore^ the principal change in choice making 
hehavior of children appeared to have occuiTed hetv^een Pi-'etest and Posttest !• The 
mean white racial choices of children on Pi^e- and Posttests I and II are graphically- 
presented in Figure 1, 

■ Insert Figure 1 ahout here - - . 

Modeling , A one degree of freedom comparison between childi^en who observed a 
model was partitioned from the modeling m.ain. effect (Table 3)-« Children who observed 
a model (adult or child) made significantly fewer white racial choices tha^i did those 
who did not observe a model (F~2U.7i^-> df-l,te; p<:»Ol), 

Interaction of Modeling and Social Reinforcement , A visual examination of data 

in Table 3 indicates that, on the average, children who observed child models made 

relatively fewer white raciaJ, choices after the treatment than dj.d those children 

who observed adult models (mean scores 5«93 and 5.62 versus 6,50 and 6,00)o lj\ir-^J&r7~ 

children who observed a model (adult or child) made fevrer white racial choices than 

did those children who did not observe a model (mean scores 6. 50 and 5*93 versus 7*56; 

mean scores 6.00 and 5.62 versus 7*56) . Thus observing a model was superior to 

observing no model at all* 

Social Reinforcement , Socio,' reinforcement did not influence the v/hite racial 

» 

choices of children on the repeated measures. 

Effect of Age and Sex Variables on the 
Changes in the Racial Choices of Children 

The ana3^sis of repeated measurements data involving age and sex of children 

^ vielded . a highly significant (F==l6,56, df=:2,88; .p<iOOl) difference between the repeated 
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meaGixres of the 1ST, Further, the age of children \;cs foimd to be sigjiificant 
(F=6.2if, df=l5'44; p<.05)* However, sex of ehildren was 3.ot Gignificant, 

Age of Children , A comparison "between the age levels (mean score 7»<^^ versus 
6.52) showed that older children made significantly fevrer white racj.al choices than 
did younger children. 

S ex of Children . The effect of se:: on the Pre-- and Posttest racial choices of 
children was non- significant and there were no signifioairb differences in the white 
racial choices of boys and girls on the repeated measures of the 1ST (mean score 
7.07 versus 7.09). 

Discussion 

According to Bandura (1965b) the learning of niatching responses involves 
variables that operate at the time of exposure to modeling stimuli 5 V7hereas the 
perfomance of matching responses depends upon the factors which govern persons^ 
willingness- to perform vrhat they have learned. Within the context of this stud^s 
the responses of children on the 1ST (repeated measures) indicate their willingness 
to perform what they had learned earlier during the experimental treatments of SET , 
Therefore J changes in racial choices of children on 1ST primarily involved performance 
of racial behaviors. 

Hypothesis 1 . Modeling alone was not found to have a significant influence 
on the white. racial choices of .children doxring the experimental treatments. A closer 
examination of modeling data^ however^ indicated* that children who observed a models 
adult or child, did not differ from each other in\ their racial choices, and on 
the average tended to. make fewer white racial choices than did those children who did 
not observe a models Further examination of data indicated that social reinforce- 
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rocnt is more effective when children observe child models, vhoreas iT>oc:el1nR £;.lon(? 
is effective vhen children ob.*:?erve adult r.odels. Thi.s difference iT-ay be attribut?;d 
to the observation that vhoreas children acquire racial behaviors by automatic 
imitation of the behavior of adult authority figures, social rciiiforccirient contin- 
gencies are more iriportant in producing conforji^ity to peer culture • Finally, the 
analysis of modeling data on the effects of differential treatments revealed thBc 
children who had observed models made significantly fevrer white racial choices on 
the Posttest's than did those children who had observed no models. ITiis finding 
suggests that children learn certain incidental enArironraental cues while imitating 
the diccrimiiiatoiy behavior of models and that this incidental learning later 
guides their discrirdnatory responses in the absence of the model (Bandura, 1968). 

Hypothesis 2. Social reinforcement was found to have a significant effect on 
the racial choices of children dui^ing experimental treatments, i.e., children who 
received social reinforcement made significantly fewer v/hite racial choices than 
did those children who did not receive social reinforcement. However, the effect of 
social reinforcement on the white racial choices of children on the repeated 
measures of the 1ST subsequent to differential treatments was non- significant. 

These findings and those reported^urider hypothesis 1, suggest that socially 
revrarding consequences of modeled behavior influence the racial behavior of children 
in interracial social situations. Children between the ages of six and ten are 
learning to ad;)ust to social contingencies in the school and the neighborhood. Social 
consequences begin to exercise greater control over their behavior (Horowitz, 1936) 
even thougji th^ still model their responses after, and learn through the observation 
of the behavior of others. Competition for social approval from teachers and other » 
authority figures induces diildren to make responses that are socially rewarding. 
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A respoase repertoire is gradually built up over a period of tiwe vliich ir-akcs 
certain kind*,of' responses nore probable than others. By the tine they are six 
years old, children becin to shov7 clear indicrations of preferences in their inter- 
action vrith children belon^inG other ethnic groups. This soci?>li^cation nay, 
in part, be based upon social consequences of observationally learned racial res- 
ponses. Further, since there ^7ere fe\-7 opportunities for children in Missoula, 
Montana, to come in direct contact xdth black people, it ax^pears that racial pre- 
ferences of children are not only deterained by actual contact with black people, 
but also by COTiinG into contact vdth prevailing racial attitudes tovrard them 
(socialization of prejudice). 

Hypothesis 3. The main effect of sex on the racial choices of children on the 
treatment measure ( 1ST ) as well as repeated measures (iST) iras non- significant. 
The lack of significant sex differences in this study could be due to cultural fac- 
tors involved in the learning of racial behaviors in Missoula, Montana, 

Sex of children interacted significantly with social reinforcement. The inter- 
action data indicated that boys responded much more favorably (made fewer white racial 
choices) than did girls to social reinforcement dispensed by female adults. Tl>is 
suggests that while boys and girls imitate similar behaviors and respond similarly 
to both male and female models, the female dispenser of social reinforcement appears 
to exercise more influence on the racial choices of boys than she does on girls. 
A possible inference from these results is that stronger social Influence may 
emanate 'from the mother and fefnale teacher for Voys, i#e., a racially prejudiced 
mother or a racially biased teacher Is more likely to influence the racial behavior 
of boys than of girls as a dispenser of social reinforcement. 

Hypothesis Sex of the model did not differentially influence the racial 
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choices of children during the experimental treal:;ients. It my be thr.t imitative 
behaviors involved in the behavioral enactment technique vere not sufficiently sex- 
tj'ped to elicit differential responsiveness fron boys and f^irls. The present ctiulj^- 
did not produce data that borc^irectly on this point, 

I I^^o thesis 3 * Ihe analysis of data on the treatment measm^e indicated that age 
of children vas not a significant varlabfe in the racial choices of children. The 
anal^^sis of differential treatment effects (repeated measures on 1ST), however, 
showed that older children nade significantly fe\7er i/hite racial choices than did 
youjicer children, ITiese findings suggest that within the jjnniediate learning: situa- 
tions, such as those involved in the treatment conditions of this study, both young- 
er and older children are equally capable of responding to modeling and social 
reinforcement contingencies; however, older children are better able to retain the 
observational]^ learned racial behaviors when these contingencies no longer exist. 
The greater retention of observationally learned racial behaviors^ in older children 
nay have been due to their better developed capacity for mediatlonal representation, 
symbolic coding and later recall of modeled racial behaviors (Bandura, I969). 
Uillianis and Edwards (19^9) hold that attitude tovrard skin color acts as one support 
for attitude tovrard race. Older children, it would seem, are capable of using one 
concept to support the other, Horoiritx (1939) found that ability of children to 
identify themselves with their o^m racial group is a part of their ability to 
identify themselves. Perhaps older children are better iable to identify themselves 
and those who do not look like thpmselves in terms of external physical characteris- 
ties and the capacity to do so enables them to retain . observationally learned racial 
behaviors over a longer period of time. 

General Disoussion 

Even though children in this study were ahle to recoil most of the infonwatiori 
O ■ ' 
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stemming froin modeling end social reinforcement contingencies during the experijnental 
treatments ^ they probably v?ere not using that inforDiation in malcLng their racia^L 
choices on the Postte^ts* However j the anal^^^sis of differential effects of exper- 
imental treatments, indicated that the white racial choices of childaren on the three 
administrations of J.ST si^^iificantly differed from each-other* Ihis difference 
aijpeared mainly betvreen the racial choices of children on Pretest and Posttest I 
with no significant difference in the racial choices on Posttest I and II • Bearing 
in mind that, there was no control groxip in this study to a^ccomt for the practice 
effect of repeated administrations of 1ST , it may be stated that the absence of 
change in the racial choices between the Posttests provides, in rather a lim.ited 
V7ay^ some evidence of stability of treatment effects • Further, comparing treatment 
and Posttest resiO.ts, one notices the fact that stiimilus situations in 1ST and SET 
were different (e.q., pictorial versus life like stimuli, pointing stimii3.us objects 
versus choosing stimulus objects and enacting stories with their help, etc*), vhich 
seems to hint that the effect of training during SET does generalize to some extent.. 
These findj.ngs suggest that children in this- study showed a clear increase ±n the 
inclination to respond to black people in a socially accepting manner vdthin the 
experimental setting. It is noteworthy that since Ss were selected not to be high, 
but rather to be average on the Pretest scores, the design was somev/hat conservative 
and, therefore, the changes obsex^ved were rather impressive. 

Conclusion . 

The findings of this study have indicated that one method by v/hich racial pre- 
ferences ceji be modified is through socially revrard3.ng consequences of modeled racial 
behavior. It seems possible, therefore, that racial behaviors of children are, at 
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locist in part, the product o"r social learning in vliicii f>ocial con..sequcnces oi' 
modeled. ])eho,vior play an iraortnat role. In conclur.ion, it is possible to orran^^/o 
cor:-iX)inations of riodelin^ naid social reinforceriont continc^encies to teach children- 
belonging to one ethnic group to rio.ke soci?vlly . accepting responses to children, 
belonging to other ethnic groups. This implies that racial behaviors ivianif esting 
.racial attituxles of chi.ldren can be raodified and e:)rplaincd by the same principles 
of learning vrhich are apt)licable to any form of learned behavior. 
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Footnotes 

1, The present paper is an abridged version of the di.ssertation submitted as a 
partial fulfillment' of .the requirements for the Ph.D. degree to the University 
of^ Montana, Missoula, Montana, Tiie author expresses his sincere appreciation 
to Professor John M. Atlhove and Professor Odin C. Viok under whose direction 
this research was conducted. 

2, Requests for reprints shou3.d be sent to A. Om Prakash, Clinical Psychologist, 
Wichita Falls State Hospital, P. 0. Box 300, Wichita Falls, Texas 76307. 
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Experiiiien\:,al Design of the Study 
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tabu; 2 

Mean l-Ihite Racial Choices of Children Receiving 
Modeling and Social Reinforcement 



Social Reinforcement 





Administered . 


Fot Administered 


Total 


Modeling 


(->-) 


(0) 




Adult 


7.88 


7.12 


7.50 


Child 


6.63 


8.25 


IM 


None 


6.88 


12.75 


. 9.81 


Total 


7.13 


9.37 


8.25 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Pre- and Por>t-':est I'JTiite Racietl Choices of Children 
\Tho Received Different Modeling Treatments 



ReT)eated Measiires 



Modeling 


Pretest 


Posttest I 


Posttest II 


Total 


Adu].t 


8.12 ■ 


6.50 


6,00 


6.87 


Child . 


8.25 


5.93 


5.62 


6.60 


None 


8.25 


7.56 


7.56 


. 7.79 


Total 


,,-8.20 

\ 


6.66 


6.39 


7.08 
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Figure Caption 

1, Conipa-rison of mean scores of Pretest and Posttest I and II. 



